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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


BRITONS LEAVING HOME 


Britain is worried because so many 
of its citizens want to move to other 
lands. In recent months, some 660,- 
000 Britons have applied for admis- 
sion to Canada, Australia, and other 
countries. Shortages of gasoline and 
heating fuels, high prices, and grow- 
ing unemployment are blamed for the 
exodus from Britain. 


BURMA CHANGES ITS MIND 


Burma has decided to reduce its 
trade with communist countries. The 
Burmese, who made new trade agree- 
ments with Red China and other com- 
munist countries only a year ago, 
found out that an exchange of goods 
with the Reds has its disadvantages. 
In return for Burma’s rice, the com- 
munists sent the Southeast Asian land 
shoddy manufactured goods. 


SLIGHTLY CONFUSING 

Pakistan’s new ambassador to the 
United States is Mohamad Ali, a one- 
time prime minister of his country. 
He replaced Mohammed Ali, also a 
leader of Pakistan in past years, in the 
American post. Except for a slight 
difference in spelling, the 2 men have 
almost identical names. 

Actually, both Mohammed—which 
can be spelled in a number of ways— 
and Ali are common names in Paki- 
stan. Mohammed is the name of the 
founder of the Mohammedan religion, 
the main faith of Pakistan. Ali is a 
common name in the Asian land just 
as Smith is in our country. 


THE 34th PRESIDENT? 

Is President Eisenhower the 33rd or 
the 34th President? Most authorities 
agree that he is number 34. The con- 
troversy over the number of Presi- 
dents has been going on since Grover 
Cleveland’s time. He took office as 
the 22nd President, lost to Benjamin 
Harrison 4 years later, and then was 
elected again as the 24th Chief Execu- 
tive. If Cleveland is counted twice, we 
have had 33 Presidents before Mr. 
Eisenhower. If not, then our present 
Chief Executive is number 33. 


GERMAN IN COMMAND 


General Hans Speidel, of West Ger- 
many, has been named commander of 
NATO’s ground forces in central Eu- 
rope. He will replace French Gen- 
eral Marcel Carpentier. Speidel, an 
officer in Germany’s World War II 
army, was arrested by the nazis in 
1944 for his part in a plot on Hitler’s 
life. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN WASHINGTON 


Eighty-one foreign lands are repre- 
sented in our nation’s capital. Forty 
have sent ambassadors or ministers 
to Washington, D. C., only since World 
War II. The newest diplomatic rep- 
resentatives come from Morocco, Su- 
dan, and Tunisia—the 3 North African 
lands which became free last spring. 


FARMER in Indonesia. 
not grow enough to meet its needs. 





UNITED NATIONS 


Rice is the big farm crop, but the island nation does 
Some rice is imported from other lands. 


Indonesia Faces Crisis 


Unless Young Asian Nation Can Solve Urgent Problems, Reds 
May Take Over Vital Area, Rich in Resources 


OR the sprawling island nation of 

Indonesia, 1957 looms as a critical 
year. If a new plan recently an- 
nounced by President Sukarno suc- 
ceeds, this may be the year when In- 
donesia finally achieves stability. If 
the plan fails, however, then 1957 
may see this Asian country move away 
from democracy toward civil strife 
and communism. 

Sukarno has proposed that a special 
council be set up to guide the young 
republic. As these words are written, 
he has not given a detailed explana- 
tion of how the group would work. 
Reports have it, though, that the coun- 
cil—headed ‘by Sukarno himself— 
would have the final say on all major 
decisions made by parliament. 

Some observers feel that the pro- 
posal is a dangerous one. They think 
that a council with the power to veto 
acts of parliament might lead to the 
establishment of a dictatorship. Su- 
karno disagrees. He claims that his 
plan will “eliminate conflicts and save 
democracy.” 

While differences of opinion exist 
over the President’s proposal, nearly 
everyone agrees that the troubled con- 
ditions in Indonesia demand prompt 
action of some kind. Numerous areas 
are in revolt against the central gov- 


ernment. Living standards are low, 
despite the existence of tremendous 
untapped wealth. There have been 
frequent reports of corruption by gov- 
ernment officials. 

Observing the troubled situation, 
outsiders cannot help but compare the 
state of events in Indonesia with the 
conditions of about 10 years ago in 
another big Asian land. In 1947, 
China was suffering from many of 
the same ills that are today weakening 
Indonesia. 

Everyone recalls plainly what hap- 
pened in China. The communists took 
advantage of the situation to seize 
control of the mainland. Today the 
Reds have a strangle hold on all China 
except Taiwan and a few smaller is- 
lands. The free world hopes that these 
events will not be duplicated in Indo- 
nesia. 

If this young nation falls under 
communist control, the free world will 
suffer a staggering blow. A land of 
more than 80,000,000 people, Indo- 
nesia is the richest prize in southeast- 
ern Asia. Its natural wealth may be 
surpassed only by ours and Russia’s 
among the nations of the world. 

Moreover, Indonesia’s location gives 
it added importance. Lying across 

(Concluded on page 6) 








Supreme Court 


Role Examined 


Top Tribunal Deeply Involved 
in Dispute over Federal 
and State Powers 


OES the U. S. Supreme Court wield 

too much authority? Should its 
power be curbed? A big dispute cen- 
ters upon these questions. 

Through its far-reaching decisions, 
the Court can affect the whole pattern 
of government in this country. Its ac- 
tions can affect the lives and interests 
of all Americans. This is why the 
9-judge national tribunal, from time to 
time, becomes the center of bitter con- 
troversy. 

The Supreme 
an act of Congress simply by declaring 
that the measure is not in line with 
our federal Constitution. Similarly, it 
can nullify state laws and local ordi- 
nances. It can overrule—as unconsti- 
tutional—the acts of federal, state, and 
local administrative officials. 

Critics say that the Court, in its re- 
cent decisions, has let too much power 
and influence become concentrated in 
the federal government, at the expense 
of states and local communities. De- 
fenders reply that the top-ranking ju- 
dicial body has not sought to give our 
central government any more power 
than it rightfully holds under the Con- 
stitution. 

Earlier conflict. About 20 years ago, 
during President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
administration, the Supreme Court 
was attacked along entirely different 
lines. Roosevelt came into office dur- 
ing a time of severe economic depres- 
sion, and he took strong measures in 
an effort to promote recovery. He per- 
suaded Congress to put numerous fed- 
eral controls and regulations on busi- 
ness and agriculture. 

The new legislation was soon chal- 
lenged in the courts by people who 
thought it went against their 
rights. As a result, some major parts 
of President Roosevelt’s sweeping 
“New Deal” program were wiped out 
by judicial decree. 


Court can wipe out 


basic 


In various cases, the Supreme Court 
ruled that Congress had been delegat- 
ing too much authority to the Presi- 
dent, invading states’ rights, and—in 
general—trying to extend U. S. powers 
far beyond Constitutional limits. Un- 
der the Court’s influence, federal ac- 
tivities were curbed. 

President Roosevelt and his sup- 
porters vigorously attacked the high 
tribunal, and accused it of needlessly 
blocking the work of our national gov- 
ernment. 

Later, deaths and_ resignations 
among Supreme Court members gave 
Roosevelt a chance to appoint a num- 
ber of new justices. In general, he 
chose men who were expected to be 
sympathetic toward his policies. So 
the Court eventually moved closer to 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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A Storm of Controversy Around the Supreme Court 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the views of Roosevelt and his follow- 
ers. It interpreted the Constitution 
so as to give our federal government 
more authority than had formerly been 
allowed. 

Present-day critics argue that the 
Court has gone much too far in this 
direction. They say it is permitting 
too great a concentration of power in 
the central government, and is disre- 
garding the rights of states. 

Public schools. Much of the cur- 
rent criticism began in 1954, when the 
Court announced a unanimous ruling 
against racial segregation in public 
schools. 

According to the nation’s 9 top 
justices, it is unconstitutional for any 
state to maintain separate schools for 
white and Negro pupils. Our Consti- 
tution guarantees all persons equal 
consideration in the eyes of the law, 
and the Court says—unanimously— 
that racial segregation in a_ public 
school system violates this guarantee. 

While many people support the anti- 
segregation decree, many others in 
various states and communities are 
resisting it. Spokesmen for these 
and localities argue: “Our 
schools shouldn’t be subject to any 
kind of federal control.” 

In a formal declaration last year, a 
group of southern congressmen said: 
“We regard the [anti-segregation | 
decision of the Supreme Court . 
as a clear abuse of judicial power. 
It climaxes a trend in the federal ju- 
diciary .. . to encroach upon the re- 
served rights of the states and the 
people.” 

Another issue. In the midst of the 
bitter clash over segregation, the Su- 
preme Court handed down another con- 
troversial ruling on states’ rights. It 
involved sedition laws. 

Most states have long maintained, 
on their statute books, measures to 
prohibit anyone from advocating for- 
cible overthrow of the United States 
government. There is a similar fed- 


states 





ACKAD 


troversial opinion ordering an end to segregation in the schools. 


ciate Justices endorsed the opinion. 
among defenders of the Court. 


eral law, generally known as the Smith 
Act. 

Some time ago, a man named Steve 
Nelson was convicted of violating the 
state sedition law in Pennsylvania. 
But his conviction was later reversed 
by Pennsylvania’s highest tribunal, 
and last year the U. S. Supreme Court 
upheld that reversal. The high fed- 
eral Court reasoned as follows (though 
not in these exact words) : 

“Preventing sedition is a matter of 
major concern to our national gov- 


ernment. When Congress—through 
the Smith law—exercised its power to 
legislate in this field, it left no room 
for state action. Enforcement of a 
large number of state measures on 
sedition might interfere with the op- 
eration of the federal law.” 

Such is the view of the Court and 
those who support its stand. 

The Pennsylvania sedition law was 
thus canceled insofar as it dealt with 
subversive activities against the fed- 
eral government. Such measures in 
other states, too, were left ineffective 
by the Court’s action. 

Critics of the Supreme Court’s sedi- 
tion ruling argue: “The Court took a 
twisted view of our federal Constitu- 
tion. There are many fields in which 
the states can and should act alongside 
the national government. If the Su- 
preme Court—as a general rule—pro- 
hibits our state governments from tak- 
ing action on all matters that are 
touched by federal legislation, then 
very little lawmaking authority will 
be left to the states.” 

Other observers maintain that the 
Court’s stand on the sedition question 
was sound. They contend that people 
who advocate forcible overthrow of 
our federal government should be 
punished under federal law. 

Conflicts over states’ rights have 
arisen in connection with a number of 
different Supreme Court decisions dur- 
ing the last few years, but those in- 
volving segregation and sedition have 
been among the most prominent. 

New rules? A sizable group of our 
population now seeks to curb the Su- 
preme Court, put added restrictions 
on our central government, and give 
the states stronger guarantees against 
“federal encroachment.” 

For example, Senator James East- 
land of Mississippi wants Congress to 
propose a Constitutional amendment 
that would outlaw federal “limitation 
upon the power of any state’ to con- 
trol education, health, ‘and various 





UNITED PRESS 


U. S. CHIEF JUSTICE Earl Warren (left) wrote the Supreme Court’s con- 


All the 8 Asso- 


Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois (right) is 
He believes it should be kept strong. 


other matters. Such an amendment 
would let the states keep racial segre- 
gation in their public schools if they 
so desire. The Supreme Court would 
have no further authority to rule 
against this practice. 

Also, many lawmakers want Con- 
gress to make it clear that states have 
the right to pass laws dealing with 
the same subjects as are touched by 
federal legislation. Advocates of this 
step include Senator Harry Byrd of 
Virginia, Senator John McClellan of 


Arkansas, and Representative Howard 
Smith of Virginia. 

Representative Smith is author of 
the Smith Act—federal sedition law 
which figured prominently in the Steve 
Nelson case. He and various other 
congressmen think the Supreme Court 
should not have ruled that this fed- 
eral sedition measure—by its very ex- 
istence—wipes out similar state legis- 
lation. 

They want Congress to declare that 
state laws which overlap federal meas- 





HARRIS @ EWING 


JAMES BYRNES of South Carolina (left)—former Associate Justice who has 


long been prominent in politics—and Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia. 


almost any field. James Byrnes, a 
former Supreme Court justice and a 
former governor of South Carolina, 
points out: 

“Once the Court becomes com- 
mitted to a course of expanding the 
Constitution . . . there is no turning 
back. When next the Court is called 
upon to “read into” the Constitution 
something which was never there... 
the victim may be you.’ ” 

Observers who disagree with such 
viewpoints argue as follows: 


WIDE WORLD 


They 


charge that some of the Court’s decisions have unjustly strengthened powers of 
the federal government and reduced those of state governments. 


ures will stay in effect unless (1) 
Congress specifically says otherwise, 
or (2) the state laws are in direct con- 
flict with the federal legislation. 

Certain critics also favor changes 
in the Supreme Court itself. For ex- 
ample, some suggest a Constitutional 
amendment to provide 12-year terms 
of office for the justices of that tri- 
bunal, instead of the lifetime appoint- 
ments they now receive. 

Pro and con. It is hard to predict 
whether any new curbs will be placed 
on the powers of the Court, or on the 
activities of our federal government. 
But here are the general arguments of 
those who feel that such limitations, 
in one form or another, are desperately 
needed: 

“Supreme Court members too often 
judge legislation according to their 
own political and social views—disre- 
garding the real intent of our nation’s 
founding fathers. The Court may in- 
terpret our federal Constitution in a 
certain way during one period of his- 
tory, and then later—when other jus- 
tices have been appointed—may give 
an entirely different interpretation. 

“During recent years, the Court has 
allowed our federal government to go 
far beyond true Constitutional limits 
in taking power that should belong to 
the individual states. This is a dan- 
gerous situation. Nobody can predict 
how far the trend will go if nothing 
is done to stop it. The more power- 
ful our central government becomes, 
the more likely it is to trample on 
everyone’s liberties. 

“We should take definite steps now 
—by act of Congress or, if necessary, 
by Constitutional amendment—to curb 
the Supreme Court. In particular, we 
must spell out the rights of our states 
in language so clear and specific that 
the Court cannot possibly misunder- 
stand it. 

“Federal invasions of states’ rights, 
if allowed to continue, may occur in 


“We are one nation, and the central 
government must take part in a wide 
range of activities. If we start put- 
ting new restrictions on federal agen- 
cies, we are likely to weaken America 
itself. 

“The national and state govern- 
ments perform their work according 
to Constitutional rules. There must 
be some final authority to interpret 
these rules and apply them to individ- 
ual cases. This final authority is the 
Supreme Court. The Court—like any 
other group of human  beings—is 
bound to make occasional mistakes; 
but the justices, by and large, are in 
a better position to interpret the Con- 
stitution than is any other group in 
our population. They have had a great 
deal of legal training, and are com- 
paratively free from political and eco- 
nomic pressures. 

“Despite the impression which crit- 
ics seek to give, the Court doesn’t per- 
mit an unlimited expansion of federal 
power. In 1952, for example, the jus- 
tices declared that President Truman 
had no right to seize the steel industry 
during a work stoppage. 

“Neither does the Court always seek 
to limit or reduce the powers of our 
state governments. Last year it ruled 
that the states can pass laws to pre- 
vent violence in connection with labor- 
management disputes, even though 
there is federal legislation on the same 
subject. 

“The Supreme Court is supposed to 
protect the rights of individuals, and 
to uphold our federal and state gov- 
ernments in the use of their rightful 
powers. It guards against irresponsi- 
ble state or federai action. If we place 
new curbs and restrictions on the 
Court, it won’t be able to perform this 
job so well.” 

These are some of the arguments 
arising in the bitter debate over states’ 
rights, federal authority, and the U. S. 
Supreme Court. —By ToM MYER 
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which we should all give some care- 
ful thought. 

It was about two years ago that the 
Salk vaccine was first put on the 
market. The supply was very limited, 
and the American people were in- 
formed that it would be many months 
before enough would be available for 
everyone. Inoculations were given 
only to young children. 

When a scarcity of this vaccine ex- 
isted, there was frantic competition 
for it. Bitter disputes arose over who 
should and shouldn’t get it first. Gov- 
ernment officials were criticized for 
not speeding up its production. 

Today, supply of the vaccine has 
surpassed demand. Doctors and clin- 
ics have enough to inoculate the bulk 
of the population. Yet great numbers 
of people are not taking advantage of 
the opportunity. It is estimated that 
some 65 million Americans who need 
to take this precaution against polio 
have not done so. 

As a result, there is not only a sur- 
plus of vaccine, but some is actually 
having to be destroyed. It loses its 
effectiveness if not used during a cer- 
tain period of time. 

There is no financial excuse for any- 
one’s holding back on being inoculated. 
Most communities have clinics which 
will do this job free of charge. 

The real problem is human nature. 
When something is scarce, people will 
clamor for it. The item or service, 
whatever it may be, seems more val- 
uable and alluring if it is hard to get. 

If, on the other hand, a product is 
in abundant supply, many individuals 
become indifferent toward it, even 














He may be ill, but he’s not likely to 
have polio if he has had Salk vaccine 


though it may be something of real 
value to them. 

Another fault of many people is 
that they can’t bring themselves to 
look ahead. They won’t act in advance 
to protect themselves against danger 
or trouble. They wait until the rain 
comes to repair their roofs. They re- 
fuse to have physical examinations or 
inoculations which might save their 
lives or prevent painful illnesses. 

Guard against these two defects. 
Base your choice of goods and services 
on genuine desire or need rather than 
on whether their supply is scarce and 
competition for them is keen. Act in 
advance to take steps which may safe- 
guard your health, security, and hap- 
piness in the future. 
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UNITED PRE 


THIS TELEVISION tape recorder and player was used during the public cere- 
mony when President Eisenhower took the oath of office for his second term. 


Afterwards, the tape was used for a TV rebroadcast of the ceremony. 
RCA expects to make such equipment available for use in homes. 


In time, 
Then, with a 


library of tape programs, you can replay favorite shows whenever you wish. 


Radio-TV-Movies 


“LEVISION news programs will 

benefit by the development of video- 
magnetic tape. It’s a plastic tape 
which records both sound and pictures 
in much the same way that sound is 
recorded on magnetic tape. 

Although the tape has been used on 
network television before, the first 
time it was used for a special events 
program was during the President’s 
second inauguration. 

Viewers were surprised when less 
than an hour after the swearing-in 


ceremony was first shown on their 
screens, the whole scene appeared 
again. It was the video tape that 


made the review possible so quickly. 
Quality of the reproduction was good. 

The main advantage of the new tape 
is that it does away with the need for 
making movies of events for rebroad- 
cast. Movie film must be developed, 
dried, and then threaded through the 
projectors. 

This new tape on the other hand, 
is ready to play back right after it 
is recorded. Its main attraction to 
television newsmen is that it will 


enable them to show scenes of last- 
minute developments on regularly 
scheduled news programs—scenes that 
might not yet be available for re- 
showing if the older film method were 
used. 

For the home viewer, the new sys- 
tem will eventually mean that set 
owners can tape record their favorite 
shows and then see them again when- 
ever they desire on their television 
sets. 

* 

Next month, the National Broad- 
casting Company will begin a series 
of programs produced specially for 
the nation’s 25 non-commercial edu- 
‘ational television stations. The net- 
work expects to spend about $300,000 
this year on producing live educational 
telecasts. 

These programs, which are really 
courses of instruction rather than 
shows, are being offered at no charge 
to the educational stations that want 
them. The stations unable to hook 
up directly with the live telecasts will 
be offered films of the programs. 








Our Readers Say— 








We do not attempt to balance argu- 
ments for and against each issue pre- 
sented in this column as we do in the 
rest of the paper. Instead, the space 
is set aside for reader opinion, what- 
ever it may be. If you disagree with 
what others say, write your views to 
this column. 


The United States is doing the wrong 
thing in taking in the Hungarians, be- 
cause they belong in their own country, 
fighting their revolution. We would be 
more appreciated if we sent them mili- 
tary arms, food, and money. When we 
were fighting for our independence 
against England, France sent us a mili- 
tary leader and money, rather than tak- 
ing our people to her country. 

WILLIAM R. WICKS, 
West Islip, New York 
* 

If every city and town in the United 
States would take in just one Hungarian 
refugee family, we could give jobs and 
homes to thousands of refugees. 

LEVI SCHMIDT, 
Spragueville, Iowa 
* 


The Immigration Bureau should take 
more time to check the refugees coming 
into the United States. I believe that we 
are letting in many communists. 

BRUCE PRICE, 
Statesville, North Carolina 


I was very disappointed to learn that 
they have not eliminated unlimited de- 
bate in the Senate. Filibustering is a 
means through which some good bills are 
prevented from passing, and it takes up 
hours of the senators’ valuable time. 

EVELYN CRAIN, 
Miami, Florida 
* 


We should let Alaska and Hawaii be- 
come states in our Union. Both terri- 
tories are very important to the defense 
of the United States, and their people 
should be citizens on equal terms with 
Americans on the mainland. 

SHIRRELL JOHNSON, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


* 


Federal aid for school construction is 
one of our most important issues. If we 
cut federal taxes and let the states as- 
sume sole responsibility for education, 
many states still would be unable to raise 
sufficient funds for their school construc- 
tion. With federal aid, each state will be 
helped equally. DP. RoseNTHAL, 

Clifton, New Jersey 


I agree with Prime Minister Nehru’s 
statement that military pacts can often 
lead to war instead of peace. A show of 
strength by united allies will encourage 
communist countries to increase their 
military power beyond what it already is, 
and may eventually lead to a conflict. 

MARY JANE FITZPATRICK, 
Richmond, Virginia 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 


given on page 8, column 4. 
1. The small told the social 
worker a poignant (poin’yint) story 
(a) funny (b) ridiculous (c 
(d) simple. 

2. The Atlantic Ocean is frequent 
turbulent (ter’bi-lént) in winter. (a 


boy 
touching 


‘ 


calm and blue (b) cold and gray (c 
violent and rough (d) exceptionally 
dangerous. 

3. Communist 
permits only one loyalty. 
and beliefs (b) leadership (ec) spy 
trials (d) military service. 


(dég’mah 
(a) ideas 


dogma 


1. The hope of success lies in our 
leaders’ ingenuity (in-jén-ii-té). (a 
attitude (b 
(c) loyalty (d) skill and intelligence. 


patience and perseverance 


5. The Eisenhower appointments are 
pondered (pon’dér’d) by the members 
of the Senate. 
fully studied (c) widely approved (d 
disapproved. 


a) discussed (b) care- 


6. He is a carping (cir’ping) critic 
of our nation’s foreign policy. (a) 
well-known (b) good (c) fault-finding 
(d) poor. 

7. Russia wants to foment f6- 
mént’) revolutions wherever possible. 
(a) stir up (b) finance (c) take ad- 
vantage of (d) prepare for. 

8. The prime minister is acutely 
(4-kat‘lé) aware of the situation. (a 
sadly (b) happily (c) partly (d) 
keenly. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are cor- 
rectly: finished, heavy rectangle will spell 
the name of a geographical area. 


1. Capital of Kansas. 

2. The largest island in Indonesia. 

3. The sending of eaihe . to the 

Arabs is part of Eisenhower’s Middle 

East plan. 
4. The 


sedition 


________. Act is our federal 
law. 

5. Indonesia won complete freedom 
from the — in 1949. 

6. Chief Justice during the 1930’s and 
a Presidential candidate who ran against 
Woodrow Wilson. 

7. President of Indonesia. 

8. Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court from 1902 to 1932. He advocated 
a broad interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. 





1}2/3/4/5/6;/7/8 






































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: New Mexico. VERTICAL: 
1. balanced; 2. Eden; 3. Kuwait; 4. Com- 
mons, 5. trade; 6. Oxford; 7. Macmillan; 
8. Moscow; 9. Ceylon. 
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The Story of the Week 


Herter in Key Spot 


Christian Herter is taking over his 
duties as our new Under Secretary of 
State—a post formerly held by Herbert 
Hoover, Jr. 

In his new post, Herter is the right- 
hand man of Secretary of State Dulles. 
In addition to his many State Depart- 
ment duties, Herter will act as chief of 
that important government agency 
when Mr. Dulles is away from the 
country on business. 

Herter is well prepared for the job. 
He began his career in the State De- 
partment and served in Europe for 
several years. Later, he left govern- 
ment service to edit a magazine. 

In 1931, Herter 
entered politics. 
He was a member 
of the Massachu- 
setts state legisla- 
ture for 12 years. 
In 1943, he went to 
Congress as a rep- 
resentative from 
Massachusetts. He 
held this post for 
10 years. In Con- 
gress, he was especially interested in 
foreign affairs. 





Christian Herter 


Herter was elected governor of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1952. He has just com- 
pleted his second term in that office. 

The new Under Secretary of State, 
who is 61 years old, was born in Paris, 
of American parents. When he was 
ready for school, his parents sent him 
to classes in France, but he came to 
the United States to complete his edu- 
cation. He is a graduate of Harvard 
University. 


Indonesian Leader 


President Sukarno of Indonesia 
(picture on page 6) is both loved and 
hated by his people. Many Indonesians 
regard him as the father of their coun- 
try. They honor him for the part he 
played in gaining their country’s in- 


dependence from Dutch rule. Others, 
though, severely criticize him for 


doing little in recent years to help 
Indonesia overcome its many national 
problems (see page 1 story). 

Born 54 years ago on the Indonesian 
island of Java, Sukarno, according to 
Javanese custom, was given only a 
single name. As a youth, he decided 
to become an architect and studied 
civil engineering. But he soon became 
interested in movements to free his 
homeland from Dutch rule. He was 
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Office 


THE WHITE HOUSE is the President’s residence and office, and is used by several hundred persons who assist him. 


jailed at least 3 times for his anti- 
Dutch activities. 

When the Japanese took over South- 
east Asia in 1942, Sukarno pretended 
to cooperate with them. He became 
their “puppet” ruler of the islands. 
At the same time, though, he managed 
to keep an underground resistance 
movement alive which sought complete 
freedom for his homeland. 

Later, when Allied forces drove the 
Japanese out of this part of the globe, 
Sukarno declared his country to be 
free of outside rule. Bitter fighting 
broke out between Dutch and Indo- 
nesian forces. Finally, in 1949, the 2 


sides reached an agreement under 

which Indonesia became free. 

What Is Your View? 
President Eisenhower’s proposed 


new Middle East program has been 
debated in Congress for several weeks 
now. Under the plan, as we know, 
Uncle Sam would promise to help Mid- 
dle Eastern lands fight off an aggres- 
sor, and provide American arms and 
economic aid to countries in that part 
of the globe. 

While there are differences of opin- 
ion over the entire Middle East plan 
both inside and outside of Congress, 
many Americans are particularly di- 
vided over proposals to send arms to 
the Arab lands. 

A number of citizens argue: “It is 
foolish to send arms to the Middle 
Eastern lands, for we cannot possibly 
make the Arabs strong enough to 
stand up to a Soviet attack if one 
should come. Besides, our weapons 
might someday be used against us or 
our allies. 

“Instead of arms, we should provide 
the Arabs with additional economic 
aid to help them improve their living 
conditions. By fighting poverty in the 
Middle East we would reduce the dan- 
ger of a communist seizure of power 
there.” 


The other side contends: “Even 
though we cannot hope to make the 
Arab countries militarily strong 


enough to ward off a possible Soviet 
attack, we can help them acquire the 
strength they need to put down com- 
munist revolts at home. At any rate, 
if we don’t send arms to the Arabs, 
the Russians will do so. Moscow will 
then increase its influence in the Mid- 
dle East at our expense. 

“It is true that the Middle Eastern 
lands need economic aid. But they 
must also have arms if they are to be 
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ORPHANS in Panama with food from CARE. The American relief agency 
gives help to both youngsters and adults in countries throughout the world. 


made secure from the threat of com- 
munism.” 

What do you think? 
views to the letter column. 


Write your 


Prominent Visitors 


King Saud of Saudi Arabia, who 
has recently concluded a visit with 
President Eisenhower and other top 
American leaders, is the first of a 
number of prominent foreign officials 
scheduled to come to the United States 
this year. Another is Iraq’s Prince 
Abdul Ilah, who is now here on a visit. 

West Germany’s Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, Japan’s Premier Tanzan 
Ishibashi, Britain’s Queen Elizabeth 
II, and Yugoslavia’s Tito, are among 
other prominent figures expected to 
visit our country in 1957. 

Some foreign visitors of the past 
year included India’s Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who came in De- 
cember; Indonesia’s President Su- 
karno, a visitor last May; Britain’s 
former Prime Minister Anthony Eden, 
who made a White House visit a year 
ago this month; and Brazil’s Presi- 
dent Juscelino Kubitschek, who came 
to the United States in January 1956. 

During their stay here, many of the 
prominent visitors make the 131-year- 
old Blair House their temporary home. 
This famous residence is across the 
street and a short half block away 
from the White House. The Blair 
House has been the temporary home of 





distinguished guests since our govern- 
ment bought it for that purpose some 
15 years ago. 

Originally owned by one of Presi- 


dent Andrew Jackson’s friends, 
Francis Blair, the guest house for 
foreign visitors has a famous his- 


tory. Presidents Jackson, Lincoln, and 
others attended social functions there. 
It was in the Blair residence that Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee refused Lincoln’s 
request to command the Union Army 
during the Civil War. President Tru- 
man was living there temporarily 
when an attempt was made to assassi- 
nate him. 


Jordan’s New Course 


Jordan, an Arab land bordered by 
Israel, Syria, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, 
is now cutting its last remaining ties 
with Britain. Jordan is ending a pact 
under which it has been receiving mili- 
tary and economic aid from Britain 
since 1948. 

The decision of the 
Eastern nation to end its final ties 
with London came when 3 Arab lands 
—Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria— 
promised to take Britain’s place as a 
source of aid for Jordan. The 3 coun- 
tries promised to give their neighbor 
about $36,000,000 a year, mostly in 
arms and cash. They took this step 
to bring about a further decline of 
British influence in the Middle East. 

Jordan, which has an area of 37,264 
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square miles, is a bit larger than ow G 
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a great deal of influence over Jordan 
from now on. In fact, some observers 
believe that the 3 lands’ decision to 
help their neighbor might be a first 
step toward dividing the territory of 
Jordan among themselves. 


Red Poland Votes 


Poland’s newly elected parliament 
is scheduled to hold its first session 
around the middle of this month. The 
new parliament, like its predecessor, 
is dominated by communists. But the 
new legislative body also has some 
non-Red members. These, as well as 
the communists, were voted into office 
at elections held last month. 

Poland’s latest elections, though far 
from free, gave the Poles a bit more of 
a voice in their government than is 
usually the case in communist coun- 
tries. The Poles had some choice be- 
tween Red candidates and non-com- 
munists. But even the non-Reds had 
to be friendly to communism to get 
their names on the ballot. 

Meanwhile, Polish Reds themselves 
are divided. One group is led by 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, who has been in 
control of the party machinery of his 
country and, through it, the govern- 
ment since last fall. He and his sup- 
porters want a communist Poland that 
is independent of Moscow. 

Gomulka’s Red opponents want Po- 
land to be a “puppet” of Russia. They 
bitterly oppose Gomulka’s efforts to 
gain more freedom from Moscow. A 
showdown struggle between the 2 
groups is expected when parliament 
meets later this month. 

Rightly or wrongly, most observers 
think that a majority of Poles, if 
they’d been given the opportunity, ac- 
tually would have voted against both 
brands of communism in last month’s 
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UNITED PRE 


NEXT SUMMER, the United States plans to launch an earth-circling satellite 


into space. 
track of the space ship. 


packed with scientific instruments. 


Scientists will use the 9 stations shown on the map to try to keep 
It is expected to travel 18,000 miles an hour—and will 
be the fastest moving object built by man. 


It will weigh 21%4 pounds and be 


Continuous radio signals will help the scien- 


tists—in good weather—to locate the sphere and establish its altitude. 


balloting. But any outright rejection 
of communism, it was felt, would have 
brought Soviet troops into Poland. 
That country would then have become 
another victim of Russian brutality, 
just as Hungary did last fall. 

Gomulka reminded his people of 
this danger on the eve of elections. 
Foreign observers say that it was for 
this reason, and not because the Poles 
like communism, that they supported 
the Reds at the polls. 


Scouts Celebrate 


Boy Scouts throughout the nation 
are celebrating their organization’s 
47th birthday this week. It was on 
February 8, 1910, that Scouting be- 
came a nation-wide movement in the 
United States. Members of this or- 
ganization throughout the country will 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








During a session of court there was 
so much talking and laughing going on 
that the judge, becoming much provoked, 
shouted: 

“Silence! Order in the court! We 
have decided half a dozen cases here 
this morning and I haven’t heard a word 
of one of them!” 


* 


“Nine out of 10 explorers in the South 
American jungle have stumbled across 
ancient ruins,” remarks a writer. The 
tenth, we suppose, looked where he was 


going. 
* 


A slow-motion camera shows that it 
takes one-fortieth of a second to wink 
the eye. And in some instances it takes 
4 hours to explain to your girl friend 
why you did it. 


The judge was at dinner in the new 
household when the young wife asked: 
“Did you ever try any of my biscuits, 
judge?” : 

“No,” said the judge, “I never did; 
but I dare say they deserve it.” 


* 


Lawyer (to woman witness): I hope 
I have not troubled you with all these 
questions? 

Witness: Not at all—I have a small 
boy aged 6 at home. 


Customer (referring to a raw steak): 
I said “well done” waiter, “well done.” 
Waiter: Thank you sir. That’s the 
first compliment we’ve had in a long time. 


* 


“What do you think of our two candi- 
dates for mayor?” 

“Well, 
elected.” 


I’m glad only one can be 





BEN ROTH AGENCY 
“No thanks, boss—not another raise. 
I’m still broke from the spending spree 
my family went on after the last one 
you gave me.” 


have special programs to honor the 
event, which is being celebrated from 
February 6 to 12. 

Altogether, there are about 4,500,- 
000 Cubs, Scouts, Explorers, and adult 
leaders in the nation today. Since the 
organization’s founding, more than 
25,000,000 Americans have been active 
in Scouting. 

During Boy Scout Week this year, 
special honors will be paid to the mem- 
ory of Lord Baden-Powell, founder of 
the Boy Scout movement in Britain— 
a movement which later spread to the 
United States and many other lands. 
This year marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of Baden-Powell’s birth. 

The Scouts are also planning for 
their Fourth National Jamboree which 
is to be held July 12 to 18 at Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania. Some 50,000 
Scouts and leaders are expected to at- 
tend the big get-together. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) Continuing prosperity or 
depression? and (2) Overseas defense 
bases. 





Pronunciations 
Abdul Hah—ib’dool @'lA 





Ali Sastroamidjojo—ii'lé  sii-str6’i-mi- 
jo’yé 

Carlos Prio Socarras—kir'lis pré’d sé- 
cir-ras’ 


Celebes—sell’uh-béz 

Djakarta—juh-kir’tuh 

Fulgencio Batista— fool-hen’see-d bia- 
tés’ta 

Halmahera—hal’mi-hér’i 

Hans Speidel—hans spi'dél 

Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wi-hur-lal’ né’- 
roo 

Juscelino Kubitschek—h0o’sé-lé’nd kiw- 
pét’shék 

Konrad Adenauer—ko6n’rit 
now-er 

Masjumi—mias-shoo’mé 

Mohammed Hatta—md6-him’méd hat-a 

Molucea—m6-lik’uh 

Saud—sa-60d’ 

Sukarno—s06o-kir-n6 

Sumatra—s0oo-ma’truh 

Tanzan Ishibashi—tan’zin é-shé’bi-shé 

Timor—té’more 

Wladyslaw Gomulka—vla-di’slaf gaw- 
mool’ka 


a’duh- 


which is a pole with a large ring on it. 
There are 12 persons onateam. Each 
team tries to advance the ball down 
the field and throw it through the 
hoop. 

Kasti, slightly resembling baseball, 
also has 12 players to a side. One 
takes the field, and a pitcher 
throws a red ball, about the size of a 
tennis ball, to the batter. The latter, 
holding a small bat with one hand, 
tries to hit the ball. When he does, 
he runs around bases placed at irregu- 
lar intervals, and scores a point for 
his team. The batting team does not 
take the field until all its players have 
had a turn at bat. 


side 


* 


The campaign of the communist 
lands to gain prestige through ath- 
letics is continuing. Recently Red 
China and Romania announced they 
would enter Davis Cup tennis competi- 
tion this year. It will be the first time 
that China has taken part in the tennis 
play since 1949. Romania last com- 
peted in 1948. 

The Soviet Union is stressing ten- 
nis, but has not yet entered the inter- 
national competition. It is believed 
that the Russians are waiting until 
they are sure they can give a good 
account of themselves. 


* 


In a game where the trend is toward 
ever taller players, Chet Forte of the 
Columbia University basketball team 
is proof that there is still a place for 





BASKETBALL STAR Chet Forte of 
Columbia University in New York City 


the “little fellow” in the hoop sport. 

Only 5 feet 9 inches tall, Forte has 
been averaging close to 30 points a 
game this winter. Speed, cleverness, 
and a remarkably keen shooting eye 
offset his lack of height. Recently he 
set a new national college record for 
free throws. Over a period of several 
games, he dropped in 38 in a row with- 
out a miss. 

“A boy should not be discouraged 
from going out for the game because 
he is smaller than the average player,” 
says Chet. “Confidence is what counts, 
and practice can develop the skills that 
produce confidence.” 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Troubled Land 


(Concluded from page 1) 


one of the world’s busiest sea routes, 
it is ideally situated to be a great 
trading and shipping nation. 

Yet Indonesia is not beginning to 
achieve its maximum possibilities, 
considering its size, location, and nat- 
ural wealth. The troubles plaguing 
the country stem from a number of 
One is the sprawling nature 
of the nation. 

Indonesia consists of some 3,000 is- 
lands, with a total of 735,865 square 
miles, lying in tropical seas along the 
equator. It is the largest group of 
islands to form a single country any- 
where on the globe. The islands vary 
in size from Borneo (290,012 square 
miles), which is about the size of 
France, to tiny specks of land that are 
little more than sandbars. (Borneo 
is partly controlled by Britain.) 

Java, where the capital city of Dja- 
karta is located, has well over half of 
the nation’s people. With 53,000,000 
Indonesians living in an area of 48,- 
504 square miles, or about the size of 
New York State, Java is the most 
thickly populated region on earth. 

The westernmost island is Sumatra. 
Its 163,145 square miles compare in 
size with Utah and Idaho combined. 
Other major islands include the four- 
pronged Celebes, Timor (partly under 
Portuguese control), and Halmahera, 
the largest of the Molucca Islands. 
The Moluccas are the fabled Spice 
Islands which Columbus was seeking 
when he discovered America. 

From the west end of Sumatra to 
the southeastern Moluccas is some 
3,000 miles of land and water. Not 
only are there vast expanses of sea 
but many of the less populated islands 
are mountainous, thickly wooded, and 
lacking in roads. Under such condi- 
tions, it is hard for the central govern- 
ment to rule effectively. 

Another basic reason 


factors. 


for Indo- 


nesia’s troubles is the fact that the 
nation is young and inexperienced in 
Not 


running its own affairs. until 





INDONESIAN President Sukarno. He 
visited our country last year. 


1949 was final independence achieved 
from the Netherlands, which had ruled 
the islands for hundreds of years. 
During this period, the island chain 
was known as the Dutch East Indies. 

Under the Dutch, only a few Indo- 
nesians had any training in govern- 
ment. Close to 95 per cent of the 
people could not read or write. A 
colonial population, which, in many 
ways had been living as people did 
in the 17th century, suddenly found 
itself thrust on its own into a com- 
plex 20th century world. 

Yet in the early years of independ- 
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ence, there was unbounded confidence 
that the country had a bright future. 
With the ousting of the Dutch, it was 
widely felt in the islands that a new, 
more prosperous era was dawning. 
But today the bright dreams have 
turned to discontent and bewilderment 
on the part of many of the islanders. 

One big source of trouble has been 
the rivalry between Sumatra and Java. 
Many Sumatrans claim they are being 
slighted by the central government, 
located at Djakarta on Java. They 
say that Sumatra supplies 70 per cent 
of the oil and rubber which are the 
nation’s big money-makers, yet claim 
that most of the government’s revenue 
is spent on the island of Java. 

A few weeks ago, South Sumatra 
stopped sending tax revenues to the 
government at Djakarta. Meanwhile 
there have also been bloodless revolts 
in other parts of Sumatra. These 
areas want more control over their af- 
fairs. The South Moluccas have been 
in revolt for several years. 

Recently the Indonesian government 
told certain rebellious groups in Su- 
matra that they could, for the time 
being, keep tax collections rather than 
forward them to Djakarta. But 
whether the central government will 
allow all regions the amount of free- 
dom they desire remains to be seen. 


Political Difficulties 


Another trouble has been the fail- 
ure of any one political party to gain 
the support of a majority of the peo- 
ple. In the 1955 election, more than 
20 parties took part. Four parties 
received between 6,000,000 and 8,500,- 
000 votes each. They were the Na- 
tionalists, 2 Moslem groups, and the 
Communists. 

Even though the Nationalists re- 
ceived more votes than any other 
party, their total was actually less 
than 25 per cent of the ballots cast. 
They must have the cooperation of 
several other parties to run the gov- 
ernment. 

Indonesia has both a President and 
Prime Minister. President Sukarno, 
who acquired great prestige as leader 
of the independence movement, is the 
major figure in the government. At 


the head of the coalition (combina- 
tion) of parties that control the legis- 
lature is Prime Minister Ali Sastro- 


amidjojo. While he has considerable 
power, he is not so influential as 
Sukarno. 


A Nationalist, Sastroamidjojo has, 
until recently, had about 7 parties in 
addition to his own cooperating with 
him. In the past few weeks, several 
parties—including the strong Mas- 
jumi Party—have withdrawn their 
support. The Masjumi Party, a 
Moslem group, is the second strongest 
political party. In withdrawing, it 
charged the government with bringing 
the nation to the brink of a break-up. 

Whenever a party withdraws its 
support from the government, it makes 
it harder for the Prime Minister to 
acquire the support he needs on a 
particular issue. Thus, inaction re- 
sults. Failure to act decisively has 
been one of the biggest weaknesses 
of the government. 

Indonesia’s lagging development has 
brought about serious disagreements 
among government leaders. President 
Sukarno and Vice President Moham- 
med Hatta split last year over the di- 
rection in which Indonesia was going. 
Hatta resigned his post in the govern- 
ment. 

The former Vice President feels 
that the immediate goals of his gov- 
ernment should be to develop the coun- 
try’s resources and raise living stand- 
ards. He feels that the government 
has failed to act strongly against cor- 
ruption, and he does not like Sukarno’s 
willingness to cooperate with the com- 
munists. 

Sukarno seems to feel that the 
revolution against the Dutch is not 
yet over. His immediate aims are to 
remove the last traces of Dutch in- 
fluence in the islands. He wants to 
take over the western part of New 
Guinea, an area which the Dutch con- 
tinue to hold. 

Some of the rebellious groups— 
especially on Sumatra—would like to 
bring Hatta back into the government. 
Hatta is himself a native of Sumatra. 
Natives of this island think that Hatta 
would favor more local government 
for them. 
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INDONESIA is made up of several thousand islands stretched out for 3,000 miles between the Indian and the Pacific Oceans 


As gloomy as the outlook is, there 
are bright spots. One is the country’s 
natural wealth. In the mining of tin, 
Indonesia is second only to Malaya. 
She has supplies of iron, coal, and 
copper, and is the largest oil producer 
in the Far East. 

Moreover, the soil is tremendously 
fertile. Rice is the chief food crop. 
Rubber, tea, sugar, palm oil, coffee, 
pepper, and quinine are produced 
mostly for sale abroad. 


Gains in Education 


Perhaps the biggest gains made by 
the government have been in educa- 
tion. Before the country became in- 
dependent, only about one out of 20 
Indonesians could read and write. 
Today nearly half of them can do so. 
Substantial progress has also been 
made in fighting disease. 

It is plain that Indonesia’s natural 
wealth and her rising education and 
health standards form the basis for 
possible stability and progress. The 
big question, though, is whether the 
country can get on an even keel soon 
enough to keep the communists from 
getting into power. The fourth larg- 
est party in Indonesia, the Reds do 
not, at present, belong to the coalition 
(political combination) that runs the 
government, but they would like to 
join. The recent withdrawal of the 
Masjumi Party—bitter foes of the 
Reds—may open the way. 

President Sukarno maintains that 
his country is following a _ neutral 
course in world affairs. However, 
since his return from a trip to Russia 
and communist China not long ago, 
Sukarno has seemed to lean more and 
more toward the communist nations. 

U. S. leaders are hopeful that In- 
donesia will not move entirely into 
the communist camp. We are at pres- 
ent helping Indonesia in a moderate 
way in improving farming methods 
and in health and sanitation matters. 
If this program can help boost living 
standards without too much delay, 
then the island nation may yet achieve 
stability without falling under dicta- 
torship or communism. But there is 
plainly no time to lose. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Cuba—an Island Nation 


Government on Guard Against New Disorders 


INETY miles south of Key West, 
Florida, lies the sunny island Re- 
public of Cuba. Often visited by U. S. 
vacationers, Cuba is a bit nervous just 
now. The government only recently 
put down a rebellion, and is on guard 
to prevent new outbreaks. 

The latest revolt was staged by a 
very few people. One small group— 
about 40 young Cubans who had been 
in exile—slipped back to their home- 
land aboard a small yacht. They 
tried an attack, but military forces 
quickly destroyed them. Other groups, 
all small and with few arms, similarly 
were killed or taken prisoner. 

Although the revolt was ended 
quickly, it served notice on the gov- 
ernment that not all Cubans are con- 
tent with their lot. Other disturbances 
have occurred during the past couple 
of years, and it is quite probable that 
there will be new ones in the future. 

At one time, in the 1930’s, Cuba 
was often called the “land of revolu- 
tions.” During a period of only a 
few months in 1933, 5 different men 
tried to rule as president. An enter- 
prising newspaperman set up a cam- 
era in a room opposite the Presidential 
palace. He obtained 
some good pictures 
as various rebel 
groups tried to 
fight their way into 
the palace. 

Out of the 1933 
rebellion grew the 
dictatorship of 
Fulgencio Batista, 
a sergeant who ? 
managed to make waters 
himself commander of the Cuban 
army. Batista established his power 
lawfully in 1940 by winning election 
to a 4-year presidential term. 

Batista gave up the office in 1944 
and was followed by 2 other presi- 
dents. In 1952, though, Batista ousted 
President Carlos Prio Socarras and 
again took over the government. He 
won election for a new presidential 
term in 1954. 

Many Cubans argue that their Pres- 
ident still rules as a dictator and al- 
lows few freedoms. Others contend 
that, although he does exercise great 
power, conditions are better than they 
previously were—and may get better. 

Under Batista, Cuba certainly has 
made progress. New hospitals, schools, 
and apartment houses have been built. 
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Wages to workers have been increased. 
Trade with other lands has been good 
for the past few years. 

Nevertheless, most of Cuba’s nearly 
6,000,000 people are poor. There is 
a considerable amount of unemploy- 
ment most of the time. Many farm 
workers hold jobs only a part of the 
year. 

The island, largest of the West 
Indies group in the Caribbean sea 
region, is about the size of Pennsyl- 
vania. There are mountains in the 
southeast, center, and west, but more 
than half of Cuba is a plain with land 
that is good for farming. 

The coastline measures more than 
2,100 miles and has many large bays. 
Because of the bays, Cuba is some- 
times called “Island of a Hundred 
Harbors.” Climate is tropical. Tem- 
perature in Havana, the capital city, 
ranges between 71 and 81 degrees 
throughout most of the year. 

Sugar is the big crop of Cuban 
plantations. When sugar prices are 
good, the island shows signs of pros- 
perity. When prices are low, the 
country has economic troubles. There 
was, for example, a collapse of the 
sugar market in 1952, and Cubans had 
a hard time. In the past couple of 
years, the island has managed to 
erase the 1952 setback by finding new 
customers in world trade. 

Other Cuban crops are coffee, fruits, 
cocoa, and rice. Turning sugar cane 
into the finished product is the lead- 
ing industry. Iron, copper, manga- 
nese, chromium, and nickel are mined 
and exported to the United States in 
big quantities. In all, we buy about 
67 per cent of Cuba’s exported prod- 
ucts and sell her around 71 per cent 
of all the goods she purchases abroad. 

Columbus discovered Cuba on his 
first voyage to the New World, and 
it became a Spanish colony. In 1898, 
the U. S. battleship Maine was blown 
up in Havana Harbor. The Spanish- 
American War followed. At its con- 
clusion, Spain—the war’s loser—gave 
up her claims to Cuba. 

U. S. troops occupied the island, and 
our government helped to set up the 
Cuban republic in 1902. Our troops 
pulled out then, but they returned 3 
times—in 1906, 1912, and 1917—to 
help settle revolutions. In general, 
we have maintained good relations 
with Cuba in recent years. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


CUBA’S AREA, 44,217 square miles, compares with 45,333 for Pennsylvania 





MICHAEL MANSFIELD, Democrat of Montana, is his party’s whip in the U.S. 
His task is to help line up Democratic colleagues for voting on legislation. 


Senate. 


Personality in Congress 








Mansfield of Montana 


SLENDER youth of 14 walked 
into a recruiting station 39 years 
ago this month—during World War I 
and joined the U. S. Navy. He was 
under the legal age for enlistment, 
but he managed to stick with the 
Navy for 19 months. Later he served 
with the Army and the Marine Corps. 
The lad was Michael (usually called 
Mike) Mansfield. He will be 54 next 
month, and he is now Democratic 
senator from Montana. As Demo- 
cratic whip, his job is to help Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas plan the party’s strategy on 
legislation. 


Rose the Hard Way 


Few who knew him in his youth 
would have predicted that Mansfield 
would ever reach the U. S. Senate He 
hadn’t finished the eighth grade in 
school when he left home to join the 
Navy. During his military career, 
he was never an officer. 

On leaving the armed services, 
Mansfield realized that he faced a poor 
future without an education. He 
needed money before he could go to 
school, so he first took a job as a 
miner. Lacking even an eighth grade 
diploma, he had to spend many hours 
at night and on Sundays in study. 
After some 5 years, he was able to 
pass special college entrance examina- 
tions. 

The future senator first went to 
Montana School of Mines, worked for 
2 years after leaving that school, and 
then attended Montana State Univer- 
sity. By 1934, then in his 30’s, he 
had won 2 degrees—A.B. and M.A. 

The senator would hardly recom- 
mend his method for getting an edu- 
cation to young people today. He was 
able to catch up, although it took a 
long time. His feat was most excep- 
tional, however. 

Even after graduation from the 
University, Mansfield did not partic- 
ularly look like a future legislator. 
He had worked as miner and mining 
engineer, but he made teaching his 
real career. For 10 years, he was 
professor of Latin American and Far 
Eastern history at Montana State— 
a job that does not often lead a man 
into politics. 

With the coming of World War II, 
though, Mansfield’s goals changed. 





He had a keen interest in foreign 
affairs. He knew a great deal about 
Europe and the Far East, and he 
understood the Chinese language. He 
chose Congress as a good place to use 
his talents, and won election to the 
House of Representatives in Novem- 
ber 1942. He served 5 terms in all 
as a representative. He was elected 
to the Senate in 1952 for a term end- 
ing January 3, 1959. 

As a representative, Mansfield won 
prominence during an inspection of 
China in 1944-1945. He was one of 
the earliest U. S. observers to judge 
correctly and warn against the great 
strength of Chinese communists. 

The senator strongly supports the 
United Nations and, in 1951-1952, was 
a U. S. delegate to UN sessions in 
Paris. There, in hot debate, he suc- 
cessfully challenged Soviet Union 
charges that the United States was 
encouraging aggression through the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The UN ignored the Soviet charges. 


Has Traveled Widely 


During his legislative career, Mans- 
field has made numerous trips to Eu- 
rope and the Far East to see at first 
hand how various countries use U. S. 
military and economic aid. In gen- 
eral—both under Presidents Truman 
and Eisenhower—Mansfield has voted 
to approve foreign aid programs. 

The senator doesn’t automatically 
accept all ideas on aid, however. 
Along with a number of other law- 
makers, for example, he is making a 
careful study of administration pro- 
posals for a new economic assistance 
program in the Middle East. Mans- 
field has indicated he’d like to have 
Congress set up some checks on the 
program—and not leave our spend- 
ing decisions in this area entirely in 
the hands of the executive branch of 
government. 

As a senator, Mansfield is usually 
too busy with legislative tasks to have 
much leisure. He stays only a short 
time at parties—if he goes at all— 
and does not talk a great deal. He 
isn’t much interested in sports, but 
he does occasionally play baseball with 
his fellow senators. One of his chief 
hobbies is reading. He is married 
and has one daughter. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - In Labor Relations 


NDUSTRIAL sstrife is costly to 

workers and employers alike. In 
most cases, both sides do all they can 
to avert disputes that lead to work 
stoppages. That’s why more and more 
firms are employing labor relations di- 
rectors to keep labor and management 
working as a team. 

Your duties, if you choose this field, 
will be to handle problems that arise 
in connection with employes as a 
group. You will not, as a rule, be con- 
cerned with the problems of individual 
workers. Those are left to a person- 
nel director. 

In a typical day, for instance, a la- 
bor relations director may be called 
upon to interpret the meaning of cer- 
tain clauses in a contract between the 
company and its employes; he may 
meet with workers’ representatives to 
draw up a new wage agreement; and 
he may spend considerable time re- 
viewing the company’s entire employ- 
ment policy to see whether or not it 
meets the requirements of new laws 
that have been passed. 

Your qualifications should include 
initiative, tact, firmness, and the abil- 
ity to speak persuasively. You will 
also need to develop the type of per- 
sonality and character that will com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the 
people with whom you deal. 

Your preparation, while in high 
school, should include a college prepar- 
atory course. Next, you should plan to 
attend college and major in industrial 
relations or business administration. 
Your college subjects will include eco- 
nomics, sociology, psychology, statis- 


tics, labor law, and labor management. 
But even after you have acquired an 
extensive education, you will need 
some actual business experience in 
various departments of a company. 
This training will give you first-hand 
knowledge of any employe-manage- 
ment problems that may exist in your 
firm, and how they are handled. 
For the better paying jobs in this 
field, an advanced college degree is al- 





LABOR RELATIONS DIRECTORS 
hold conferences with labor and man- 
agement to avert work stoppages 


most a necessity. It takes a year or 
two beyond the 4-year college course 
for an M.A., and 3 to 4 years for the 
Ph.D. 

While men are usually preferred as 
labor relations directors by many large 
firms, women can also find successful 
careers in this field. In fact, certain 
companies prefer women for such jobs. 

Job opportunities are plentiful just 
now and are expected to be so for some 
years to come. There are more em- 


ployment opportunities than there are 
trained persons to fill them. The fed- 
eral and state governments, manu- 
facturing concerns, banks, department 
stores—in fact, most business firms 
employ labor relations directors. 

Your income, as a beginner, is likely 
to be around $300 a month. Experi- 
enced labor relations directors gener- 
ally earn between $6,000 and $10,000 
a year, though some have incomes that 
are much higher than these. Salaries 
paid by the federal government range 
from about $5,000 to $12,000 a year. 

Advantages are (1) the salaries are 
fairly good; (2) jobs are plentiful; 
and (3) there are excellent opportuni- 
ties for advancement. 

The chief disadvantage is that per- 
sons lacking patience and the proper 
mental attitude would find the work 
to be nervously exhausting to them. 
At times, bargaining sessions last hour 
upon hour, only to end in deadlock. 
But the satisfaction that comes from 
helping to solve labor-management 
problems and to avert strikes is a grat- 
ifying reward. 

Further information can be secured 
from colleges and universities offering 
courses in labor relations. Your school 
or community librarian may be able 
to help you find names and addresses 
of these schools. 

You can also obtain a helpful pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘Careers in Labor Rela- 
tions,” from B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1129 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Its 
price is 25 cents per copy. 

-By ANTON BERLE 
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Historical Background - = Marshall to Warren 


URING the 169 years since our fed- 

eral Constitution went into effect, 
some 90 men have served on the Su- 
preme Court. All have made a con- 
tribution to the nation through their 
work, but some are better known than 
others. 

John Marshall, Chief Justice from 
1801 to 1835, is usually credited with 
giving the Court much of the author- 
ity it now possesses. His famous rul- 
ing in Marbury Vv. Madison established 
the principle that the Supreme Court 
can overrule an act of Congress if the 
majority of justices believe that the 
law violates the Constitution. 

Marshall, born in Virginia in 1755, 
was a lawyer and Secretary of State 
before becoming Chief Justice. 

One of the most controversial figures 
ever to sit on the Court was Roger 
Taney, who served as Chief Justice 
during the bitter period before and 
during the Civil War. Born in Mary- 
land in 1777, Taney held a number of 
posts in the state and federal govern- 
ment prior to his Court service. 

In 1857, Taney delivered the Court’s 
opinion in the famous Dred Scott de- 
cision, ruling that Congress could not 
abolish slavery in the territories. A 
tragic civil war was fought over 
this and related issues, and _ the 
13th Amendment to the Constitution, 
adopted in 1865, forbade slavery 
throughout the nation. 

Around the beginning of the present 
century, federal and state governments 
started passing many laws to regulate 
working conditions, business activi- 
ties, and similar matters. In cases that 
came before it, the Supreme Court 


was often asked to decide how far the 
government should go in passing laws 
in these fields. 

Among those who favored letting 
the government have broader powers 
was Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., an 
Associate Justice from 1902 to 1932. 
He believed that interpretations of the 
Constitution should change as times 
change. 

30rn in Massachusetts in 1841, 
Holmes had many years of state and 
federal judicial experience before serv- 
ing on the Supreme Court. 

Holmes’ position was sharply op- 
posed by the majority of his fellow 
justices. They felt that the Constitu- 
tion should be strictly rather than 
broadly interpreted. 

One of the best known justices of 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL did 
much to establish the Supreme Court 
as a powerful judiciary body 


this scheol was William Howard Taft, 
who served as Chief Justice from 1921 
to 1930. Born in Ohio in 1857, Taft was 
the only man ever to be both President 
and Chief Justice. He occupied the 
White House from 1909 to 1913. 

In the 1930’s Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes carried on Taft’s ideas 
in the Court. Born in New York in 
1862, Hughes was governor of his 
state and held state and federal ju- 
dicial posts before becoming Chief 
Justice in 1930. 

Under Hughes, the Court overruled 
a number of congressional acts, pro- 
posed by President Franklin Roosevelt, 
which extended government controls 
over farming and industrial activities. 
The majority of the justices at this 
time contended that these laws gave 
the government more power than the 
Constitution intended it should have. 

The disputed laws eventually were 
rewritten to eliminate objectionable 
features. Moreover, several of the 
justices died or retired during this 
period, and President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed others who interpreted the 
Constitution more broadly. 

For some time now, critics have been 
charging that the Supreme Court per- 
mits too much federal interference in 
affairs that should be left to the states 
(see page 1 story). One of the most 
publicized cases dealing with this 
problem has to do with school segre- 
gation, handed down in 1954 under 
the leadership of Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. 

Born in 1891 in California, Warren 
served as governor of his state before 
taking over his present post. 





News Quiz 











Supreme Court 


1. Describe the Supreme Court con- 
troversy that arose during the 1930’s. 
Contrast it with the present dispute. 

2. On what grounds did the Court rule 
against racial segregation in the public 
schools? 


3. What do the defenders of segrega- 
tion say about the Court’s ruling on this 
subject? 

4. Tell of the high tribunal’s decision 
concerning state sedition laws. What 
reasons did the Court give for ruling as 
it did? 

fh. On the sedition question, what do 
critics of the Supreme Court say? 


6. Describe some recently proposed re- 
strictions upon the Supreme Court and 
the federal government in general. 


7. Give arguments for and against 


such measures. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think it is necessary and de- 
sirable that we have state—as well as 
federal—laws to prohibit subversive ac- 
tion against the U. S. government? Ex- 
plain your position. 

2. In general, do you think we need 
new curbs upon the authority of the 
Supreme Court, and upon federal power? 
Why or why not? 


Indonesia’s Crisis 
1. What step has 


proposed to achieve 
nesia? 


President Sukarno 
stability in Indo- 


2. Why do critics of the proposal feel 
that it is dangerous? 


3. In what way do certain observers 
compare the existing situation in In- 
donesia with the conditions of 10 years 
ago in China? 

4. How does the geography of Indo- 
nesia give the country importance while 
at the same time creating problems of 
government? 


5. Why is so much trouble taking place 
on Sumatra? 


6. Describe the troubled political situ- 
ation. 


7. In the generally gloomy picture in 
Indonesia, what bright spots stand out? 


8. To what extent do the communists 
pose a threat in Indonesia? 


Discussion 


1. Would you favor large-scale U. S. 
aid for Indonesia in place of the moder- 
ate amount we are now giving the Asian 
nation? Why, or why not? 


2. If the communists should get control 
of Indonesia, what steps—if any—do you 
think we should take? Explain your 
views. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell something about the _back- 
ground of Christian Herter. 

2. Give arguments for and against the 
proposal to send American arms to Arab 
lands. How do you feel about this issue? 


3. Why is Jordan in the news? 
its location. 


Give 


4. Briefly describe Cuba’s history and 
government. What are some of the is- 
land nation’s principal crops? 

5. Name some prominent foreign fig- 
ures expected to visit our country this 
year. Where will most of them stay 
while in the nation’s capital? 

6. In what way do Polish communists 
differ over their country’s future? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) touching; 2. (c) violent and 
rough; 3. (a) ideas and beliefs; 4. (d) 
skill and intelligence; 5. (b) carefully 
studied; 6. (c) fault-finding; 7. (a) stir 
up; 8. (d) keenly. 





